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COMING EVENTS 


September 18 


1:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 
10:30 P.M. 


October 19-21 


October 19 
8:30 P.M. 


October 20 
8:30 P.M. 


October 21 
10:15 A.M. 


11:30 A.M. 

12 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


November 17 
8:30 P.M. 


December 15 
6:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
9:30 P.M. 


(Monday) 


Annual Golf Tournament 
Royal Montreal — Ile Bizard 


Shotgun Competition 

Dinner 

Pedro Suinaga — Guest Speaker 
Special Fund Drawing 


HOMECOMING WEEKEND 


(Thursday) 


Gymnasium Athletic Complex 
Ian and Sylvia Folksingers 


(Friday) 


Foyer under the Chapel 
Sherry Party — Also other beverages 


(Saturday) 


College Chapel 
Concelebrated Folk Mass 


Hall of Fame Reception 
Hall of Fame Luncheon 
College Football — Ottawa vs Loyola 


Half Time Show 
Hall of Fame Presentations 


Chateau Champlain 
Loyola Ball 


(Friday) 
Gymnasium Athletic Complex Annual Oyster Party 


(Friday) 
Alumni Basketball 
Alumni Hockey 


Social 


All in the Athletic Complex. 
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: . Authorized as second class mail by the Post Office Depart ; 
It’s still there but not seen by many these days since finned, eat $02 sevuian 6 fined = leggy ment 


new buildings have largely hidden its face. POSTAGE PAID AT MONTREAL 


Must Preserve Existing Status 


Search for Autonomy 


News coverage of Loyola’s re- 
cent representations to the Gov- 
ernment of Quebec in connection 
with Bill 97 requesting a new 
charter for the University of 
Montreal has led to confused and 
misleading impressions regard- 
ing Loyola’s own continuing pe- 
tition for university status. 


(It will be recalled that a bill 
petitioning the chartering of “‘Lo- 
yola University” was presented 
to the previous Liberal adminis- 
tration but the formation of a 
new government after the June 
1966 provincial elections sent 
Bill 133 to oblivion.) 


The general impression of the 
Loyola delegation was one of 
sympathy and encouragement on 
the part of the Premier and mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Mr. John- 
son himself stated at the second 
meeting on July 13: “There is no 
question of stopping progress of 
this institution — Loyola — or 
other English-language universi- 
ties in order to assure the pro- 
gress of the University of Mont- 
real and other French-language 
universities.” 


The purpose of the Loyola 
delegation’s trip to Quebec on 
June 28 and again on July 13 was 
simply to ensure that the posi- 
tion of Loyola would not in any 
way be jeopardized by the new 
form of incorporation of the 
University of Montreal, of which 
Loyola is an affiliated college 
and under whose charter Loyola 
confers degrees in arts, com- 
merce and science. 


On June 26, the following let- 
ter informed the government of 
Loyola’s intention to send a 
delegation: 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

A representative delegation 
from the English-speaking Cath- 
olic Community, including: 

His Excellency Norman J. 
Gallagher, D.D., English-speak- 
ing Bishop of the Archdiocese 
of Montreal; 


The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Paul C. Casey, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of Loyola 
College; 

Very Rev. Patrick G. Malone, 
S.J., President of Loyola Col- 
lege; and 

Mr. H. J. Hemens, Q.C., 
Alumni representative on the 
Loyola Board of Governors; 

desire to be heard by the Com- 
mittee on Public Bills, Wednes- 
day, 10 a.m., June 28, and to sub- 
mit, through the undersigned, the 
following for insertion in Bill 97: 


DISPOSITION TRANSITOIRE: 


Rien dans la présente n’aura 
pour effet de restreindre les 
droits et priviléges du Collége 
Loyola qui continueront d’exis- 
ter tels qu’ils ont été reconnus 
en vertu de la Charte précé- 
dente de |’Université de Mont- 
réal jusqu’a ce que le Collége 
Loyola recoive sa_ propre 
Charte. 


TRANSITIONAL PROVISION: 


Nothing herein shall dimin- 
ish the rights and privileges of 


—.. ow 


Loyola College which shall 
continue to exist as they are 
recognized under the previous 
Charter of the University of 
Montreal until Loyola College 
receives its own Charter. 


Attached is a Memorandum of 
some reasons in support of our 
position. Its last paragraph con- 
tains a companion measure 
which could bridge the transi- 
tional period. 


Thanking you for your cour- 
tesy, I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) 
T. P. Slattery, Q.C., 
Attorney for Loyola College. 


In addition to the delegates 
listed, representatives of the Lo- 
yola faculty and student body, 
as well as members of the Col- 
lege administration were also 
present at the public hearing of 
the Bills Committee. 


As well as the amendment pro- 
posed by Loyola in the letter to 
Mr. Johnson, a further sugges- 
tion recommended modification 
of Loyola’s own act of incorpora- 
tion of March 10, 1899, from: 


‘The College may affiliate with 
any University of the Domin- 
ion of Canada” 


to read instead: 


“The College may grant aca- 
demic and honorary degrees in 
respect to Arts, Science, Com- 
merce and Engineering.” 


This change was proposed as 
a temporary measure, in view of 


the University of Montreal revis- 
ed charter, without the need of 
Loyola introducing a new act for 
a new university. 


It was this last suggestion that 
the government declined to act 
on and which received special 
emphasis in news headlines and 
reports generally. 


The delegation achieved, in 
fact, what it set out basically to 
accomplish: Preservation of Lo- 
yola’s existing status while we 
continue our legitimate pursuit 
of full autonomy. 


The accompanying editorial 
appeared in THE MONTREAL 
STAR on June 30, following the 
delegation’s first journey to Que- 
bec City. It conveys a concise 
outline both of the basis of Lo- 
yola’s historical search for ‘‘au- 
tonomous status” as well as the 
need for Loyola to preserve her 
rights and character in the in- 
terim. 


LOYOLA’S AUTONOMY 


“In modifying its demand for a university charter, Loyola 
College has paved the way for a reasonable — albeit transitional 
— settlement of its long quest for independence. For it is auton- 
omy, more than the nomenclature ‘university,’ to which Loyola 
gives priority. 

Put another way, what it actually seeks is legal recognition 
of its present status. The need to more clearly define its position 
has been given impetus by the proposed new charter for the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, which, until now, has granted Loyola’s 
degrees. 

Loyola has no immediate plans to expand into new fields or 
into graduate studies. It is preoccupied with the development of 
its undergraduate work, desiring for the present to add only a full 
degree program in engineering to its established and recognized 
degree programs in arts, science and commerce. It is already in 
fact, if not in law, a college in the North American, rather than the 
Quebec, sense of the term... 

At present Loyola’s operating grants are based on the same 
formula as that of Quebec’s classical colleges. It has, however, 
received a large amount of capital construction assistance from 
Quebec and undertook its current public compaign for funds with 
the understanding that government assistance for new facilities 
would be continued... 

In view of these new conditions, Loyola’s request for auton- 
omous status as a degree-granting college deserves sympathetic 


consideration and positive action by the Quebec government.” 
EDITORIAL — THE MONTREAL STAR Friday, June 30, 1967 — 





Ambassador ‘At Home’ for Golf 


At the annual Alumni Golf 
Tournament at the Royal Mont- 
real Golf Club on Ile Bizard on 
Monday, September 18, the many 
golfers will meet up with Pedro 
Suinaga of the Loyola Hall of 
Fame and the Ambassador of 
Mexico to Canada. 

Pedro Suinaga is a legendary 
football hero and undoubtedly 
one of the greatest kickers to 
grace the campus. 

He could kick a football far- 
ther than anybody in Loyola his- 
tory — yes, farther than Gene 
Savard, Laurie Byrne, Clem 
Bucher, Walter Morley, Gordie 
Marriott, Hughie Braceland, Jerry 
Castonguay, Jake Warren, Don 
Bussiére, Keith English, Herbie 
English, Jack McMullan, Paul 
Dingle, Bob Beauregard, Gary 
Morley and John Roche. 


Pedro entered Loyola High in 
1920 out of the French-English 
Institute at Mexico City. He was 
one of the many Mexicans who 
have contributed so much to 
athletics at Loyola. 


The Ambassador will be at 
home on the golf course as he is 
an excellent player and, inci- 
dentally, a former president of 
the Mexican Golf Association. 


September 18 will be a happy 
day for Pedro and it will be the 
climax of a hectic weekend 
which commences with ‘‘Mexico 
Day” at Expo 67 on the Friday. 


Many former Loyola athletes 
will be on hand to greet ‘‘Pete”’ 
at the “Shotgun” Tournament. 
Among those expected to attend 
are Normie Smith, Clem Bucher, 
Ray Shaughnessy, Chris Gribbin, 


_— 


Jack McMullan, Yves Charest, 
Don Tobin, Tom McGovern, Bob 
Sutcliffe, Frank Murphy, Aubrey 
Bergin, Bob Beauregard, Larry 
Doherty, Bill Brown, Peter 
Brown, Charlie Phelan, Dick 
Riendeau, Art Lapres, Ron He- 
bert, Ed Foley, Hughie Brace- 
land, Bob Brodrick, Emmett Mc- 
Mullan, Ross Hutchins, Whitey 
Schutz, Paul Gallagher, Don Ga- 
gnon, Henry Harbinson and 
many many more. 


Besides these former Loyola 
athletes, it is also probable that 
Mr. Huizi and Mr. Pena of the 
Venezuela Consulate, and Mr. 
Toledo of the Guatemala Con- 
sulate, and representatives from 
the Mexican Embassy in Ottawa 
will be present. 


Centennial Edition 





Ball Gives H 


Lustre has been added to the 
Centennial edition of the Loyola 
Homecoming Weekend — lustre 
in the name of “The Loyola Ball”, 
an event destined to became rec- 
ognized as one of the year’s most 
important events on the Mont- 
real social calendar. 


“The Loyola Ball” will climax 
a weekend of non-stop activity 
when former Loyolans from near 
and far renew acquaintances 
Oct. 20 - 21. 


To be held Saturday evening 
in the Main Ballroom of the Cha- 
teau Champlain, “The Loyola 
Ball” is the new name being be- 
stowed on the traditional Home- 
coming dinner-dance. 


Commenting on the decision to 
“dress up” the image of the 
affair, Jean-Paul Cardinal and 
Larry Doherty, chairman and co- 
chairman of Homecoming Week- 
end, reasoned that “the stature 
and size of Loyola today dictates 
that its prime social event should 
not be limited in any way, but 
should be recognized as the func- 
tion it is — a dinner-dance of 
distinction.” 


In keeping with this image, the 
organizers have obtained the pa- 
tronage of the Premier of Que- 
bec and Mrs. Daniel Johnson. If 
Mr. Johnson’s demanding sched- 
ule permits, he and Mrs. Johnson 
will honor the occasion with 
their presence. 


Homecoming Weekend, 1967, 
will get underway unofficially on 
Thursday, Oct. 19, with a show 
headlining “Ian and Sylvia’, rat- 


ed one of the top folk groups in 
North America. The program is 
being produced by the Loyola 
student organization, which has 
extended an invitation to all 
alumni, family, and friends. The 
concert will be held in the gym- 
nasium of the Physical Educa- 
tion Centre at 8 p.m. 


Friday will be marked by an 
informal sherry party on campus 
at 8 p.m. Homecoming partici- 
pants will find this gathering a 
relaxing and pleasant beginning 
to an evening of good fun. Al- 
though billed as a sherry party, 
other beverages will be avail- 
able. 


omecoming Lustre 





Chateau Champlain scene of Loyola Ball. 





Bac 


A concelebrated folk mass, a 
combination of two modern-day 
innovations in the church, will 
be held Saturday morning at 
10:15 in the College Chapel and 
this will be followed by another 
Homecoming innovation — a re- 
ception and luncheon honoring 
the first 10 men to be inducted 
into the Loyola Sports Hall of 
Fame. 


The ‘Hall of Fame” luncheon 
will undoubtedly be one of the 
‘glamor’ events of the weekend, 
second only to the dinner-dance. 
The luncheon will be the first 
formal acknowledgement of the 
10 men who were elected to the 


Loyola Sports Hall of Fame last 
spring. They are: 


Senator Charles 


“Clubby” Power 07, 
His Excellency 

Pedro R. Suigana ‘26, 
Paul Haynes 30, 


Charles “Dinny”’ 


Dinsmore (Coach), 


Frank Shaughnessy Sr. 


(Coach), 

Frank Shaughnessy Jr. "22, 

Robert “Bob” Bedard 61, 

Dr. Robert J. Brodrick 43, 

Bernie McCallum 43, 
Late Robert John 

‘Jake’ Warren "43. 


All alumni, family and friends 
are invited to attend this func- 
tion. 


The inductees to the Hall of 
Fame will officially take their 
places of honor during a special 
half-time ceremony scheduled 
for the Loyola Warrior football 
game later in the afternoon. 


Following the game, Home- 
comers will be allowed at least 
20 minutes rest before the even- 
ing schedule of private cocktail 
parties preceding the ball. 


Chairman Cardinal has _ indi- 
cated that emphasis will once 
again be placed on anniversary 
class reunions at the Home- 
coming. The class of ’32 is plan- 
ning to celebrate its 35th anni- 
versary in grand style. Cardinal 
points out, however, that the 
Homecoming is for everyone, not 
only those celebrating five or 10 
year anniversaries. 






This was the closing line of a 
letter from Harry R. Carroll, 
Dean of Admissions, Colby Col- 
lege, Maine, to Leslie Price, Di- 
rector of Residence and Food 
Services at Loyola of Montreal. 


Mr. Carroll and his wife were 
among the many who requested 
accommodations at Loyola’s 
Hingston Hall Residence during 
their visit to Montreal and Expo 
67. The satisfaction they ex- 
pressed with Loyola’s hospitality 
echoes the appreciative words of 
hundreds of guests who were 
housed at Hingston Hall since 
May 1. 

It all started in early 1967 
when Mr. Price was inspired by 
the idea of providing lodging for 
tourists coming to Expo this 
summer. In the spirit of the Cen- 
tennial Celebrations and The 
World Exhibition in our city, it 
did not take too long to bring 
this idea to reality. 


Loyola’s offer to place the fa- 
cilities of Hingston Hall at the 
disposal of faculty and _ staff 
members of Canadian and Amer- 
ican universities seemed to catch 
on amazingly fast. To launch the 
project, some 350 circulars were 
sent to universities in Canada 
and the United States, carrying 
the news of lodging possibilities. 


The result was instantaneous. 
Hundreds of letters poured in re- 
questing accommodations. Each 
letter was answered promptly, 
and the booking went on until 
capacity conditions prevailed. 


The relatively modest rates, 
in the midst of sky high prices 
around town, contributed to the 
popularity of the offer. The 
number of visitors at Hingston 
Hall will be approximately 10,000 
over the summer months. 


Student help was sought and a 
selective approach in recruiting 
resulted in a very effective staff. 


— 


Guest Appreciative 


“..-OUR STAY AT LOYOLA WAS BUT ANOTHER PART OF 
A MEMORABLE TRIP TO CANADA.” 





Courtesy became a byword with 
the many guests. Aside from 
many individuals, distinguished 
groups visiting the College were: 


Canadian Advertising Agency 
Practitioners 


International Soccer Teams 
Catholic Biblical Association 


Canadian Mathematical 
Congress 


Yachting Clubs - world Cham- 
pion Flying Dutchmen Class 


Contemporary Theology 
Institute 


Pan-American and European 
Track and Field Teams 


Canadian Canoe Championship 


Czechoslovakia National Band 
and Folklore Groups 


Mr. Price worked very closely 
with officials of Expo ’67 who 
sponsored most of the groups 
participating in the Exhibition. 
Close co-operation was arranged 
with McGill University, which 
had a similar setup, and there 
was an interchange system be- 
tween the two residences. 


‘‘We are not geared to operate 
as a hotel but in fact, this is 
what we are doing and this has 
only been made possible by rea- 
son of the tremendous co-opera- 
tion received from all depart- 
ments of the College, together 
with the fine sense of responsi- 
bility displayed by the student 
staff of Hingston Hall,” says the 
director. 


Mr. Price, who has been with 
Loyola for four years, finds his 
work exciting, challenging and 
rewarding. His operation at 
Hingston Hall was known 
throughout the city, but now it 
is renowned throughout North 
America. 


Public School Problem 


Confessionality Reform Adopted 


Of all the issues involved in 
the reform of education in the 
Province of Quebec, confession- 
ality in public schools is surely 
one of the most controversial. 
The spirit of Vatican II, the Pa- 
rent Report, economic realities 
and a variety of pressure group 
interests have all prompted a re- 
examination of the traditional 
relationship between public 
schooling and religious educa- 
tion in Quebec. 


There are those who contend 
that internal renewal and adap- 
tation to accommodate the non- 
Christians are the sole needs for 
the modernization of Quebec's 
dual ‘Catholic’? — ‘‘Protestant”’ 
public school system. 


At the other extreme, the ar- 
gument is presented that confes- 
sional public schools of any des- 
scription are basically un-Chris- 
tian, anti-democratic, unjust, an- 
achronistic. Between these poles, 
suggestions of various shadings 
have been offered. 


Despite public debate of sev- 
eral facets of the question over 
the past three years, the precise 
direction of reform remained 
clouded until recently. Beyond 
the most general statements sup- 
porting some measure of reform, 
the current government and its 
predecessor left the question 
both public and unresolved. 


In May, 1967, however, initial 
reform of confessionality in Que- 
bec public education was an- 
nounced with the adoption of 
new regulations by the Catholic 


By Paul Gallagher, 
B.A., B.Ed., M.A. 


director general, Pointe Claire- 
Beaconsfield Catholic School 
Commission 


Se 


Committee of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Education. 

The Catholic Committee, an 
element of the major consulta- 
tive organism for the Minister of 
Education called the Superior 
Council of Education, is specifi- 
cally required by law to make 
regulations regarding the recog- 
nition, character and religious 
complexion of public schools to 
be known as Catholic. In operat- 
ing existence since early 1965, 
like its Protestant counterpart, 
the Committee deliberated long 
and carefully on its first regula- 
tions — and tabled ones which 
have been widely acclaimed but 
more widely misunderstood. 

Two major items of these reg- 
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ulations have been the source of 
misunderstanding: First, the 
compulsory aspect of religious 
instruction no longer binds all 
pupils in a public school recog- 
nized as ‘‘Catholic’ and, second, 
non-Catholic teachers may be 
employed in Catholic public 
schools. 


Beyond these two features, the 
new regulations do not differ 
substantially from earlier regula- 
tions adopted by the former 
Catholic Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, which 
ceased to exist with the forma- 
tion in 1964 of a Department of 
Education and its consultative 
partner, the Superior Council of 
Education. 


First reactions to the new reg- 
ulations suggested that they were 
the beginning of a new era in 
Quebec public education — that 
they were the first steps toward 
a truly de-confessionalized pub- 
lic school system. The Catholic 
Committee was widely praised 
for its progressive leanings, with 
only a small element protesting 
that they had not gone far 
enough to liberalize what was 
still considered to be an archaic 
school system. 


In fact, the new regulations are 
neither the first steps towards 
a “neutral” school system nor 
were they intended to be a poli- 
tically clever way of abolishing 
truly “Catholic’’ public schools. 
The Catholic Committee opted 
for ‘‘renewal” rather than “‘revo- 
lution.” : 


It is quite clear that the regula- 
tions call for the maintenance 
and encouragement of Catholic 
schools in the traditional sense, 
while at the same time recognize 
officially a concern for, and com- 
mitment to, religious liberty and 
freedom of conscience of parents 
and more mature students. 


To be recognized as ‘“Cath- 
olic,” a public school must con- 
tinue to provide religious instruc- 
tion and services — in short pro- 
vide religious education in the 
richest sense in which that term 
is understood; it is understood 
that almost all students will avail 
themselves of this instruction 
and these services; most teach- 
ing and administrative positions 
will still be occupied by Cath- 
olics; the traditional goal of inte- 
grating harmoniously the reli- 
gious and the secular will remain. 


The new regulations are pri- 
marily intended to accommo- 
date, more appropriately than in 
the past, exceptional cases. 


By way of exception, parents 
may send their children to Cath- 
olic schools, but obtain exemp- 
tion from Catholic religious in- 
struction for their elementary 
school children; secondary 
school students themselves — 
after the school personnel have 
consulted the parents — may ob- 
tain exemption from such in- 
struction, provided that, in both 
cases, this instruction be replac- 
ed by a program in ethics (as yet 
undefined). 


Religious education is to re- 
main an integral part of the 
Catholic school program of stud- 
ies. The only new element is 
that, as indicated in directions 
to school chaplains in one dio- 
cese. ‘“There is a choice between 
two types of discipline in dev- 
eloping the person, one based on 


faith, the other based on moral 
human behaviour.” 


A variation on the same theme 
is evident with respect to modi- 
fications dealing with the right 
to teach in a “Catholic” public 
school. 


In the past, authorization from 
a deputy minister was necessary 
before a school commission 
could employ a non-Catholic to 
teach in a Catholic school; under 
the new regulations, each school 
commission is permitted to exer- 
cise its own initiative and hire 
“for pertinent reasons, qualified 
non-Catholic persons — provid- 
ed that they respect the confes- 
sional character of the institu- 
tion —.” 

It can well be argued that this 
change of regulation merely gives 
official recognition to a practice 
broadly exercised in recent 
years. 


There is little reason to inter- 
pret the new regulations as her- 
alding a unified, state, secular 
system of public education for 
Quebec. In fact, by eliminating 
those features of Quebec Cath- 
olic schools which are most dis- 
tasteful to non-Catholics, the 
new regulations might well delay 
if not render unnecessary the 
establishment of neutral schools 
on a broad scale. 

The regulations and their pre- 
amble appear consistent with the 
Vatican II Declaration on Chris- 
tian Education which proclaim- 
ed the virtues of and need for 
first-class Catholic schools; at 
the same time, they indicate a 
realistic effort to modify the tra- 
ditional stereotype of the Que- 
bec Catholic public school by 
recognizing the religious heter- 
ogeneity of Quebec society and 
by giving substance to the call 
for freedom of conscience. 


“Today's Talk 
Begins With 


Today’s Gazette ” 


Che Gazette 


MONTREAL 


Working ’Round Clock 





Classroom Building 


Excavation has begun for the 
construction of a new classroom 
building at Loyola. The building 
will contain 18 classrooms, bio- 
logy and psychology research 
labs and the most advanced com- 
munications arts department in 
any Canadian university. 


The structure will be known 
as the W. X. Bryan building in 
honor and memory of the illus- 
trious philosophy professor of 
the 1930’s and 1940’s. It will be 
open and fully operational by 
October 15. The general contrac- 
tor is Longpré Construction Com- 
pany. 

The communication arts de- 
partment will have its offices and 
technical facilities in the build- 
ing and occupy nearly the whole 
ground floor. This will include a 
fully equipped television studio 
and control room plus rooms 
for projection and film editing, a 
synchronisation room, a photo 
studio, a make up room, dark 
room, a film storage room and 
radio and recording studios. 


Loyola will be the first univer- 
sity in Canada to have at its dis- 
posal complete and professional 
technical facilities for instruc- 
tion in the communications arts. 
Classes will be given in all the 
facets of the mass media, while 
the students gain practical expe- 
rience in the studios. 


The psychology area, on the 
second floor was designed to the 
specifications of the psychology 
department. It will include an 
animal storage room, six psy- 
chology research labs and teach- 
ing areas, and a psychology sur- 
gery room. Ample office space 
has been provided. 


Cs 











“Som, 


(Montreal Star photo) 


Rev. Joseph McDonald, who served for 40 years on the Loyola staff, performs 
the sod-turning formality on the site of the college’s new classroom building. 


President Father Malone assists. 


The biology department will 
occupy parts of the third floor. 
They will have a biology storage 
room, a genetics lab and a gen- 
eral biology lab. This will be in 
addition to their present facil- 
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ities in the Drummond Science 
Building. 

The new building, whose cost 
has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 will relieve an 
acute shortage of classrooms at 


a 


CLASSROOM BUILDING LOYOLA 


Loyola. As the college enroll- 
ment expanded in the last five 
years, administrative expansion 
has eaten into available teaching 
areas, while the need for such 
areas has grown with the student 
body. The College was thus forc- 
ed to plan for construction of a 
new building. 


“The critical path for this 
building is extremely complicat- 
ed”, said a spokesman for the 
College, “because of the time 
factor. We have only two months 
to bring this building from an 
empty lot to a completed struc- 
ture. Our fingers are crossed.” 


Plans are underway to work 
24 hours a day on the structure, 
which will have to go up in re- 
cord time. 


The registrar's office at Loyola 
seems confident the deadline will 
be met. They have already as- 
signed classes to the 18 class- 
rooms, all of which are now only 
on the drawingboard. However, 
alternate plans have been drawn 
up, should there be any delay. 
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Builders work while ceremony goes on. 


—— 


‘La Révolution Tranquille’ 





The following remarks are excerpts 
from a speech made earlier this year 
by Very Rev. Patrick G. Malone, S.]., 
president of Loyola College, to the 
Federation of Catholic Parent Teacher 
Associations of Quebec, entitled “The 
Changing Role of Parents in the School 
System.” 


“I propose to show you that 
your own role as parents has so 
radically changed in a world 
whose uniquely permanent char- 
acteristic seems to be constant 
change that anything other than 
a changed role for parents in 
Quebec, in the Church and, to 
strike the target, in education is 
just unthinkable. 

The very heart of “la révolu- 
tion tranquille” is in the reform 
of our educational system for 
French, English, Catholic, Prot- 
estant and, indeed, hitherto sub- 
merged sectors of society. 

If you agree with this reason- 
ing to the present point, you are 
compelled to accept, as I do, 
that the Parent Commission’s Re- 
port is a golden milestone in the 
life of Quebec and all its citizens, 
and is perhaps among the most 
eloquent witnesses to the lasting 
quality of Canadianism. 

It is the point of departure for 
all new educational planning for 
some 20 or 25 years — and, what 
is more important, it supposes 
that all major legislation will be 
based on widespread consulta- 
tion, and all educational opera- 
tions will come under the deli- 
berative direction of intermedi- 
ary bodies —including associa- 
tions of parents. 

The Superior Council of Edu- 
cation has mentioned that in the 
past English-speaking groups 
have not joined the dialogue 
very strenuously; perhaps this 
convention is indication that pa- 


Parents’ World Changing, Too 


Commerce Diversifies 


Commerce for the layman, commerce for the engineer, 
commerce for the communicator and the real estate broker 
and the insurance agent — these are among the dreams, plans 
and intentions of Loyola College’s new dean of commerce. 

Lawrence Bessner, formerly director of the faculty and 
now its first dean, means to add all these new dimensions to 
the old college’s youngest faculty. 

For a start, he’s adding a major in business administration 
to the commerce program. This has meant adding three pro- 
fessors to the staff and three new courses to the syllabus. The 
business major is being offered for the first time this year. 

For next year, he said, the commerce and engineering 
faculties are working on a hybrid course to train business 
engineering consultants. 

This program, which will lead to a B. Comm. degree, is a 
response to demand for employers for graduates with this kind 
of training, he said. 

Demands of the labor market also call for more specialized 
courses in fields like real estate and insurance — fields into 
which commerce graduates move but in which the faculty does 
not now offer courses. 


Arts included 


But through all the increased specialization, he said, Loyola 
still insists on the broad liberal education. Half the courses for 
a B. Comm. degree are humanities. 

“The reason we have less student unrest at Loyola than 
other colleges,’ he said, “is that our students have a greater 
proportion of humanities and not so much specialization.” 


rents, at least, have taken the 
Council's note to heart. 

We here are a minority within 
a minority within a minority but 
we cannot on that account ex- 
cuse in ourselves any ignobility, 
ignorance or arrogance. We are, 
I repeat, a minority thrice remov- 
ed and hence are ridiculous to 
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try political posing. In any case, 
we have so many fundamental 
truths and ideals to score points 
for us with the larger sectors of 
the community and indeed with 
the majority who know, in a 
world of nuclear menace, that 
truths and ideals are man’s 
warmest comfort, man’s noblest 


badge, and only sure defence. 

Vigilance may perforce be our 
tactics, but fraternal optimism is 
our strategy. 

My advice to you is that you 
take every opportunity to know 
and understand the teachings of 
the Second Vatican Cuncil. By 
that, I do not mean that you 
master the welter of detail in the 
documents, but here, as in the 
Parent Report, you try to take 
firm grip on the large guiding 
principles which can profitably 
apply to our rapidly changing 
society. 

Without a patient, humble ac- 
ceptance of basic principles, we 
are condemned to remain con- 
fused and insecure, and to fail in 
our roles as parents, teachers, 
citizens. With basic principles, 
we are in a position to challenge, 
for example, innovations in cur- 
riculum. With basic principles, 
we can argue the case against the 
retention as teacher any person 
who proves unequal to the task 
of instructing your child to be of 
your family, of your ideals, of 
your loyalties. 

With basic principles, parents 
prepare themselves to participate 
as full partners in educational 
policy at the level of decision- 
making. This last is no polite 
wish: it is a reform that in the 
English-Catholic community (to 
speak only of ourselves) is long 
overdue. 

Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant teachings of the Second 
Vatican Council relates to free- 
dom: the individual Catholic 
must think of himself as a part- 
ner; not just a subject; he cannot 
be faithful to his religion by tak- 
ing blind refuge in a code of 
regulations, but must have in- 
ward conviction, personal re- 
sponsibility, and a motivation 
that is the love between Christ 
and himself. 

This freedom, long obscured 
in other difficult times in the 
Church, is now burnished and 
brandished aloft: it is needed in 


its fulness against the difficulties 
of these times. 

That means, in effect, that we 
may not sit idly by until some- 
body nods assent. We await no 
‘‘say-so’’. Not the “‘say-so”’ of the 
bishop, the parish priest, the 
chief warden. Not the ‘“‘say-so” 
of Quebec, City Hall, the School 
Commission. Not the ‘“‘say-so”’ of 
teachers, principals, but your 
own “‘say-so”’. 

Authority is still there, still 
important — but it has given 
much ground to the initiative of 
the individual. Here indeed is a 
“révolution tranquille’”’ extraor- 
dinary. 

The language of the vast ma- 
jority of citizens in the Province 
is French. And while the English 
language is clearly an official 
tongue in Quebec, we who use 
that language as our own have 
some responsibility, it seems to 
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YOU CAN BANK ON IT! 


me, to see that French has real 
precedence here, just as English 
does in other provinces. 

And, if we think of this pro- 
blem, we shall, I am confident, 
clamour for much more intensive 
and efficacious bilingual instruc- 
tion in our whole school system. 

A second problem of acute 
concern to all of you is fully 
adequate provision for the for- 
mation of teachers. We all re- 
spect the fine work done at St. 
Joseph’s Teachers College. But 
we must deplore the conditions 
under which that work is done. 
And we must also regret that the 
opportunity for specialized de- 
grees to give teachers advanced 
standing in specialized areas is, 
in fact, remote and costly. 

I consider personally that 
teacher-training is a most urgent 
educational problem for our 
community. 





If you seek contemporary 
attitudes in a 

contemporary environment, 
see The Royal. 


You will find a 
business-minded money 
manager at every one 
of our Branches. 


Student May Become Veterinarian 





Penguin Training Cool Job 


Summer jobs can be pretty 
routine, unless you happen to 
spend most of your time listen- 
ing to the chatter of penguins. 

For Richard Boczkowski it’s a 
welcome sound. The 19-year-old 
psychology student at Loyola 
College, who works at the Alcan 
Aquarium on La Ronde, didn’t 
expect to work with the pen- 
guins, having started there as a 
researcher and fish labeller. 

But a series of job changes led 
Richard from labelling to the 
dolphin pools, where he actually 
helped with training, and from 
there he transferred to the 
world’s best dressed birds. 

Dolphins are easier to train 
than penguins, said Richard. 
“They have a higher mental ca- 
pacity.” 


Bites 
And, because of this mental 
capacity, dolphins don’t bite. 


Richard’s only problem when 
working with them was_ the 
chance of slipping into the water 
at feeding time. 

“With the penguins, any loud 
noise or quick movement causes 
them to react or to run,” he said. 
‘‘Many of us have scars to prove 
it.” 

Richard said the penguins were 
imported from the Falkland Is- 
lands near southern Argentina, 
and from Antarctica. 

There are six species at the 
aquarium, Kings, Rock Hoppers, 
Macaroni, Gentoo, Royal, and 
Blackfoot, the latter boasting the 
scissor-like beaks responsible for 
the boys’ injuries. 


His tasks 
Richard assists his fellow 
workers in the feeding, cleaning 
and vitamin dosages of the pen- 
guins. 
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Student Boczkowski looks after some of his friends. 


He is in his second year of 
psychology at Loyola, but feels 
he might switch to veterinary 
medicine. He tries his psychol- 
ogy training on the penguins. 


“I try to train them, using the 
hunger routine, but it’s rather 
frustrating. They are hard to con- 
vince,” he said. 


Richard's only complaint about 
his job is that it will be over in 
six weeks, and then it’s back to 
school. 


“IT do like the job, and it’s good 
training if I switch to the veter- 
inary field. It’s much better than 
last year,” he said, “I was a life 
guard then.” 


Commerce announces a new savings plan to 
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The new 100% Growth 
Account only available at 
the Bank of Commerce gives 
you a whole new way to save. 


100% Growth 

in 15 years 
Deposit as much as you like 
in denominations of $100. 
Over a 15 year period, you 
double the amount of your 
original deposit. And, of 
course, you can withdraw 
your deposit plus earned 
interest at any time. 


Life Insurance 
up to $5,000 


Your Commerce 100% 
Growth Account is life-in- 
sured.* So in the event of a 
depositor’s death, the estate 


*Age limit under 51 years at time of deposit. 








would receive double the 
amount of the deposit, up to 
a maximum of $5,000. 


(guaranteed 
Interest Rate 


Most interest rates are sub- 
ject to change, but with a 
Commerce 100% Growth 
Account your deposit will 
double if held for 15 years 
because it earns a guaran- 
teed rate equivalent to 6.66% 
simple interest. 


Just drop in and talk to any 
Commerce manager about a 


Commerce 


100% Growth Account 


CANADIAN coo, + OF COMMERCE 


1967 — Our Hundredth Year of Banking Service. 
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1939 


JIM McQUILLAN has returned from Vancouver, B.C., and 
is now located at Fitch Bay, Quebec. 


1940 


REV. JOHN FOREST GALVIN, O.F.M., has been appointed 
provincial head of the Franciscans of Western Canada. 
His territory extends from the western boundary of On- 
tario to the Pacific and the missions in Peru. He was 
pastor at St. Anthony’s in Trail, B.C., from 1954 to 1961 
before being transferred to St. Francis in Vancouver and 
he has lectured in colleges of eastern and western Can- 
ada. A native of Montreal he went on from his B.A. at 
Loyola to his master’s in sociology at Laval in Quebec. 
Father Galvin acquired a fluent knowledge of the Italian 
language for parish work. His headquarters will be in 
Regina, Sask. 


1941 


COMDR FRANK KAINE of the U. S. Navy has been trans- 
ferred to the base at Coronado, California. 


1949 


DON McNAUGHTON, past president of Loyola Alumni 
Association, has been elected to the board of governors 
of Loyola College. 


1950 


REV. MARK GERVAIS, S.J., will teach in Loyola’s Depart- 
ment of Communication Arts this year. He has recently 
returned from studies at the Sorbonne in Paris. 


ED ROONEY has been attending the school administration 
course at Harvard this summer. 


1953 
REV. MICHAEL CUDDIHY is curate at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Montreal. 
DON LOUGHAM is a teacher at Locust Valley High 
School, N.Y. 
1954 


DENNIS CERMAK has joined A. H. Robins Company of 
Canada Ltd. as a medical representative and has been 
assigned to the company’s western division. He will 
work in the Vancouver, B.C., area. 


BRUCE GEORGE has stopped his wanderings and is now 
teaching history at Delhi Secondary School in Delhi, Ont. 
Bruce writes that he has now paid off the mortgage on 
19 bricks on the east side of his new home. He must 
prefer sunrises to sunsets. 


1955 
JIM ROWEN is assistant comptroller at the Montreal Star. 


1956 


PIERRE LaTRAVERSE has been appointed executive di- 
rector of the Association of Canadian Distillers. He will 
be responsible for implementing and administering the 


policies governing the efficiency and general welfare of 
the distilling industry in Canada. 


1957 


JOHN ST. ONGE has moved from Winnipeg to Ottawa 
where he is manager of the St. Laurent Shopping Centre. 


DON WEEREN obtained his Ph.D., specializing in com- 
parative education, from Columbia University this June. 
He is an assistant professor and acting dean of Educa- 
tion at Saint Mary’s University, Halifax. 


1958 
KEVIN LARKIN, who obtained his M.B.A. from Western in 
1965, received his C.A. degree this August. 


BILL PRETSCH has moved from San Francisco to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he joined Celanese Coatings Co. as a 
special projects engineer for their plants throughout the 
US. 


1959 


DON McGREEVY is with the R.C.M.P. stationed at Mynar- 
ski Park, Alberta. 


1960 


JOHN GANLEY is assistant treasurer at Russell Steel Co., 
Montreal. 


FRANK ROONEY is now living in Nassau, Bahamas. 


1961 


JOHN McGUINNESS is now principal at Georges P. Vanier 
School, Chateauguay. 

KEVIN MOORE will teach at Lasalle Catholic High School 
this year. We previously missed the news that he and 
his wife, Florence, have a son born on August 20 last 
year. 


GILBERT PINARD is going into psychiatry research. 


HARRY RENAUD has been elected treasurer of Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Ltd. 


1962 


DAVID BROWN is now district manager of Dun & Brad- 
street. 


PETER CASEY returns to Loyola this fall in the role of 
professor of commercial law. He is the son of Mr. Justice 
Paul Casey, B.A. ’24. 


HENRY DAUDERIS will lecturer in accounting at Loyola 
during the 1967-68 year. 


RIGHARD KIND has been awarded a Ph.D. in aeronautical 
engineering at Cambridge. He is returning to Canada to 
become an assistant professor of engineering at Carleton 
U., Ottawa. 


1963 


HUNTLEY O’NEILL has joined Shell Canada Limited as an 
accounting analyst in the treasury department. 


PHIL SHEA graduated in medicine from McGill this June. 
He and his wife, the former Eileen Ahearn, are living in 
Hamilton where Phil is now interning at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. 
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The Lookout (conduded) ——————— 


1964 LT. TERRY McGINTY has completed training in manage- 

ment engineering with the Canadian Forces and with the 

PIERRE BRISEBOIS is taking his M.B.A. studies at Mc- United States Army Management Engineering Training 
Master U. Agency at Rock Island, Illinois, and has been posted to 


the Canadian Forces School of Management, Montreal, 


JOHN FREUND has left the accounting firm, McDonald as an instructor in industrial engineering. 


Currie & Co. and joined the Standard Life Assurance Co., 
Montreal. 1966 


WRYLUK i tering his final vear of medicine KEN BEAUCHAMP is now living in Vancouver, B.C. 
rts U. and rig Migs Lidia Mandrvk. DAVE McININCH will be an assistant coach to Loyola’s 


football team during their 1967 season. 
JOHN McININCH obtained his bachelor of laws degree 


from Columbia this spring and plans to return this fall 1967 
to study for a degree in international affairs. HUGO LAVOY, a French specialist teacher, has accepted a 
new teaching post after twenty years with the Montreal 
1965 Catholic School Commission. He will teach at St. Cath- 
arines Collegiate in St. Catharines, Ont. 

MARCEL DANIS is assistant to the Honorable Daniel John- aig 
son, Premier of the Province of Quebec. Marcel received DAVE McPHILLIPS, Arts ’68, was one of the recipients 
his M.A. from Fordham in 1966. He majored in political of the 1967-68 Seagram Business Fellowships totalling 
science. $44,000.00. These are awarded to students enrolled in 

Canadian graduate business programs leading towards 

BOB LECLERC has been awarded the Chief Justice R. A. E. masters and doctorate degrees. They are valued at $1,000 
Greenshields Memorial Scholarship for last year studies or $1,600 each, depending upon the rank as first or 
at the law faculty, McGill University. second-year students. 


CURIA PRAEPOSITI GENERALIS 
SOCIETATIS IESU 
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July 10th, 1967. 


Mr. Chas. A. Phelan, President 
Loyola Alumni Association, 
Loyola College, Montreal 


Dear Mr. President, 


I received not long ago by mail the handsome volume, Clarke 


Painting in Canada —a history, which you presented to me 
during my visit to Montreal in May on behalf of the Loyola 
Alumni Association. 

I am pleased to have this occasion to thank you again for 
this beautiful gift, very appropriate in this centennial a for Funeral 
Canada and a very apt addition to our meagre store of books 
on Canada in this very cosmopolitan community. 

My brief visit to Loyola was very pleasant indeed and I 
particularly enjoyed meeting so many of the alumni at the Home Ine 
reception on May 10. I am aware of the great loyalty of Loyola e 
alumni and their generous participation in the expansion and 
improvement of the College. May the Association flourish 





: : . ‘ : HU. 1-0445 
during your presidency ‘ad maiorem Dei gloriam’. 
My blessing on you and on all the Alumni and their 
families. 
Devotedly yours, 5580 SHERBROOKE ST. W. 
Signed: (Peter Arrupe, S.].) MONTREAL 28 


Superior General of the Society of Jesus 
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WICKHAM, WICKHAM & LUSSIER 
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Weddings 


We extend our very best wishes for happiness to the following alumni and their 
brides. We hope they will keep in touch with our office as they settle into their 
new homes throughout the land. 


Pierre Brisebois ’64 married to Marie Roy on August 12. 

Frank Chaikowsky ’66 and Mary V. Osadca ’67 married on August 5. 
Lorne Haley ’63 married to Linda Gannon on July 1. 

Robert Johannson ’66 married to Barbara Mode during July. 

Arnot McCoshen ’60 married Hillier Denman this summer. 


Lawrence Sheehan ’61 married Marie Halahan on October 15, 1966. The wedding 
took place in Rye, N.Y. 


Brian Tansey ’64 married to Margaret Sutherland on July 21. 


David Wayland ’65 married to Marie Louise DeBeneditti in June. 


Births 


Our congratulations to the following alumni, their wives and new members of 
the family. 

Kevin Donovan ’57 — a son on August 2. 

Mark Dorfman ’64 — a daughter on June 15. 

Robert Fawcett ’62 — a son on March 28. 

Huntley O’Neill ’63 — a daughter on May 9. 

Jean-Denis Sauve ’63 — a daughter on June 10. 

Brian Sheridan ’57 — a son on August 14. 


Michael Stern ’63 — a son on July 18. 


Obituaries 


We extend our sincere sympathy to the following alumni and families of alumni on their bereavement: 


BURNS to the family of Rev. Francis A., S.J. 27 (high school '24), who died in early August. 

CORRIGAN to Ed ‘45, on the death of his father, July 24. 

cOx to Rev. Alan ’56, on the death of his father in June. 

FOLEY to the family of Rev. George '29, who died suddenly July 2. 

LAFLEUR to the family of Mr. Justice Robert '28, who died in his sleep, July 26. 

McKENNA to Rev. J. Kevin, S.J. 42, on the death of his father, July 11. 

McKINLEY to Howard '38, on the death of his mother, June 23. 

O’BRIEN to Andy ’31, on the sudden death of his mother, June 28. 

PHELAN to Rev. Horatio P., S.J. '25, Charles 19, and all members of the Phelan family on the death 
in July of Lewis J. '28, their brother. 

STANFORD to Walter ’'29, Very Rev. Lionel, S.J. '29, Rev. Maurice S.J. ’31, Dr. Robert '36 and all 
members of the family on the death on July 30, of their mother. 

WALSH to John ’52 on the death of his father, June 29. 

WYNNE to the family of Gerald '20, who died May 18. 
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Let Your 
Loyola Friends 
Know You re 


In Business 


The “Loyola Alumnus” now has a mailed circulation 
in excess of 5000 copies. Many of our readers 

no doubt would be happy to patronize their Loyola 
friends and fellow alumni. Make sure they know about 
your firm and its products or services by advertising 


in the “Loyola Alumnus”. 


For Information, Call 482-0320, Ext. 241 + Alumni Office 


We’d Like to Know... 


FOR PARENTS ONLY: 


If this issue is addressed to your son or daughter who no longer maintains his or her permanent 
address at your home, please notify the Loyola Alumni Association of the correct new mailing 


address. 


Your news note is needed. Further education, changes in occupation, marriages, births, any 
news of interest to fellow alumni. (Please Print) 


Occupation 


News item 


Please fill in this coupon and send it to: 
THE LOYOLA ALUMNUS, 7141 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 28, QUEBEC. 


In Montreal you may telephone 482-0320, local 241. 
CLIP and MAIL 








The Originals 


and the identity of excellence. 


see , Sunlight ignites colours on a brilliant afternoon. Impressive people 

ie ‘ m circulate. The Originals are there. Not much to choose 

* i between the entries. But enough to alert the practiced eye. Whenever 
| excellence presents itself, the Originals recognize it and approve. 








On to dinner. And beforehand, Schenley O.F.C.—the 
> original fine Canadian whisky. Spirited like any other whisky 
but with the quiet taste that comes with maturity. 
The —— appreciate the difference. How about you? 
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